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AT  FRESHWATER 

WE  caught  the  last  days  of  the  loitering  May, 
Heart-weary,  and  with  stumbling  thought  astray, 
Passionate  for  change,  and  found  a  lovely  land 
Purged  in  the  sunset  fires  and  clean  with  dew, 
Where  none  came  save  young  lovers,  far  and  few, 
Wandering  the  lanes'  green  darkness,  hand  in  hand, 
Or  strenuous  lads  with  faces  to  the  wind, 
Tramping  the  high  down-ways.     And  we  forgot 
Those  others  who  were  sick  or  who  had  sinned, 
And  came  to  us  for  ease,  or  found  it  not. 
And  on  this  high  cliff  Tennyson  had  stood, 
And  turned  his  musing  face  towards  the  sea, 
Had  drunk  the  wind  like  wine,  and  found  life  good, 
Shaping  his  lordly  lovers'  destiny. 

Life  was  a  long  delight  too  keen  for  speech  ; — 

We  built  a  fire  of  driftwood  on  the  beach 

Where  among  strange  crude  rocks  the  spent  tide  crept  ; 

We  lay  adrift  where'er  the  slow  waves  list, 

Or  into  white  uprushing  waters  leapt, 

With  lissom  limbs  by  wan  cool  fingers  kissed  : 

Or  looking  over  Alum's  dreaming  bay, 

Where  the  white  Needles  pierced  a  sea  of  glass, 

Where  the  stained  cliffs  are  red  and  gold  and  grey, 

We  saw  the  tawny  sails  and  scarlet  pass. 

And  troops  of  flame-winged  angels  filled  the  sky, 

Sweeping  through  heaven  at  dusk  to  find  God's  Face. 

Here  thought  grew  strong  again  and  hearts  beat  high, 

Here  despair  died,  and  anger  had  no  place. 

And  now  old  pitiful  women,  dull  and  frail, 
Sit  here  at  dusk  and  watch  the  sunsets  pale, 
— Grey  and  flame-colour,  green  and  daffodil, — 
And  murmur  of  their  petty  wrongs  all  day. 
Now  crude  youth  loiters  on  the  windy  hill, 
And  shrill  girls  whip  the  dreaming  waves  to  spray. 
And  some  fling  idle  pebbles  on  the  beach, 
Burth'ning  the  sweet  winds  with  the  littleness 
Of  praise  and  dispraise  in  their  bitter  speech. 
— O  man  will  make  of  heaven  a  wilderness, 
Shattering  its  silences  with  parrot-cries. 
Climb  to  the  poet's  hill  where  all  winds[meet, 
Let  Beauty  touch  once  more  the  inward  eyes, 
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And  then  come  home,  Love,  to  a  narrow  street, 
Where  Life  moves  in  an  undergrowth  of  lies, 
For  we  are  strong  again  to  scorn  defeat, 
Beauty  hath  made  us  sane  now  and  more  wise. 

HELEN  MITCHAM. 
SINCE  GOD  IS  PLEASED— 

DUSK  droops  her  wings  and  God  is  pleased 
To  hear  what  things  the  blackbirds  tell  : 
How  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  the  moments  fell 
When  all  their  hearts  in  song  they  eased. 
I,  too,  have  something  for  His  ear, 
A  whispered  tale  of  holy  ground, 
How  walking  in  a  wood  I  found 
Her  beauty  dear,  her  beauty  dear  ! 

In  golden  pools  the  sunlight  lay, 
With  purple  shadows  flitting  o'er  ; 
All  green  and  glimmering  the  floor, 
And  blue  the  noon-tide's  shining  way. 
A  beech  tree  greenly  spread  its  boughs, 
And  nested  soft  the  singing  birds, 
Gathered  the  heavens  to  its  house, 
And  learned  of  them  its  whispered  words. 

Under  the  boughs  I  saw  a  maid 
With  lifted  arms,  in  such  a  dream 
Of  love  and  ecstasy  supreme 
That  on  her  face  their  light  was  laid. 
Enwrapt  in  awe  I  saw  that  she 
Was  one  with  beauty  everywhere, 
The  shining  oceans  of  blue  air, 
And  brotherhood  of  leaf  and  tree. 

Is  it  not  something  to  have  seen 
Her  spirit's  beauty,  like  a  flow'r 
Eternalize  the  passing  hour 
In  dappled  woods  of  gold  and  green  ? 
Since  God  is  pleased  at  night  to  hear 
The  lovely  things  the  blackbirds  tell, 
Will  He  not  hear  me  sing  as  well 
Her  beauty  dear,  her  beauty  dear  ? 

GLADYS  VERA  YATES. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE 

OH,  did  I  see  you  standing  at  the  door, 
In  your  own  way,  graceful  and  debonair, 
Or  was  it  but  the  sunlight  on  the  floor 
That  made  a  picture  of  you  standing  there  ? 

Oh,  was  it  but  the  sighing  of  the  breeze 
That  breathed  into  my  ear  mysteriously, 
And  led  me  onward  'neath  the  waving  trees, 
Or  was  it  your  dear  voice  that  called  to  me  ? 

Was  it  the  thrush  that  sang  a  new  refrain, 
Or  was  it  song  of  many  birds  that  blent  ? 
It  seemed  to  me  I  heard  you  bring  again 
Soft  pleading  airs  from  a  loved  instrument. 

Ah,  what  can  all  these  mystic,  common  things 
Mean  to  the  heart  that  mourns  what  it  holds  dear  ? 
Do  they  not  tell  us  that  all  round  us  rings 
The  unseen  world — and  who  can  say  how  near  ? 

HELEN  MUNRO. 


A  MESSAGE 

DON'T   cry,  Mother ! 
Can't  you  see,  can't  you  hear, 
Can't  you  feel  I  am  near  ? 
Never  think  of  here  and  there — 

Earth's  globe,  and  heaven's  dome ; 
Earth  is  part  of  heaven, 

And  heaven  is  just  like  home  ! 

Don't  grieve,  Mother  ! 
Human  and  divine  are  one, 
Nothing  ends  that  is  begun  ; 
You  were  always  half-divine, 
Full  of  pity,  tender,  true — 
Nothing's  changed,  Mother, 
For  God  is  just  like  you  ! 

E.  C.  H. 
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GOD  OF  DREAMS 

NLY  the  uplands  of  delicate  breath 
Divide  the  Valleys  of  Life  and  Death. 


Maybe  the  Valley  of  Death  is  fair, 
But  the  Dale  of  Life  is  our  native  air. 

Life,  it  is  sweet  as  the  lamps  of  home, 
Yet  every  creature  some  day  must  roam, 

Over  the  intake,  over  the  streams, 

To  find  at  last  the  God  of  their  dreams. 

And  those  who  seek  for  a  God  in  state 
Will  find  the  One  whom  their  souls  await 

Sat  on  a  throne  that  is  curtained  by  blue, 
Jewelled  with  stars,  enamelled  with  dew. 

And  those  who  seek  for  a  winsomer  grace 
Will  find  Him  mirrored  in  every  face 

Of  every  wild  flower  turned  to  the  sun. 
Oh  !   a  God  of  Dreams  is  for  everyone. 

DOROTHY  UNA  RATCLIFFE. 


THE  NIGHT 

WHEN  I  draw  back  the  curtains  of  my  room 
And  look 

Into  the  vast,  dark  realms  of  night, 
I  see  across  its  depth  and  might 
God's  destiny  upon  the  wind 
And  fate  upon  the  hills. 

Here  on  the  shoulders  of  the  dark 
Lies  all  eternity. 

In  the  stars  the  infinite, 

In  the  triumphant  breadth  and  height 
The  power  of  God. 

Up  to  the  great  untroubled  dome 
Slow  rises  from  the  altar  of  the  world 
The  thin  blue  smoke  of  human  sacrifice, 
And  echoings  of  mortal  feet  that  roam 
Under  the  unbound  winds  of  all  the  earth. 

V.  S.  C.  K. 
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THE  LAUREL-TREE 

WHEN  Daphne  roamed,  in  other  days, 
The  green  Arcadian  forest  ways, 
And  felt  like  fire  about  her  dance 
The  Sun-god's  all-too-ardent  glance, 
She  shunned  the  fierce  embrace,  and  fled 
Into  the  shade,  and  crouching,  spread 
Cool  fingers  over  virgin  breasts, 
And  waited.     Till  above  the  crests 
Of  sheltering  trees  a  radiance  grew 
And  burned  and  quivered  .  .  .  and  she  knew 
That  she  must  fly  again,  or  sink 
Forever  in  fierce  streams,  and  drink 
Strange  burning  waters.     All  her  white 
Pure  strength  she  gathered,  and  her  bright 
Gold-tinted  silken  hair  unbound, 
Girding  her  naked  bosom  round, 
And  ran.  .  .  .  And  as  she  ran,  she  prayed 
The  immortal  gods  for  mortal  aid. 
And  they,  having  pity,  changed  her  fleet 
Bright  limbs  to  shapely  boughs  ;  her  feet 
Grew  rooted,  and  her  shining  hair 
Flashed  to  green  shining  leaves.  .  .  .  And  there 
An  instant  later,  eagerly, 
Apollo  clasped  a  laurel-tree.  .  .  . 

I  sometimes  think  that  I  can  see 
The  shadow  of  that  laurel-tree, 
Flitting  across  your  steady  eyes.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Does  this  awaken  memories  ? 

IDA  SEALE. 


HEAVEN 

LITTLE,  laughing  five-years-old 
By  the  poets  it  is  told 
That  you  lately  came  from  heaven, 
That  you  are  of  heaven,  even  : 
"  Little  prattler  among  men  " 
Tell  me,  where  is  heaven,  then  ? 
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"  Far  away  above  the  sky, 
Very  far  away  and  high  : 
Right  up  there  where  it  is  blue 
If  you  only  could  see  through" 

Give  me  little  hand,  and  say 
When  in  heaven  the  babies  stay — 
Where  they  sleep  and  how  they  play. 

"  There's  a  river,  very  clean, 
There  is  grass  all  smooth  and  green 
There  are  daisies  white  and  thick — 
More  than  both  your  hands  could  pick 
Apples,  too,  all  gold,  in  trees, 
Crowns,  and  wings,  and  things  like  these 
Angels,  making  with  their  toys 
Pretty,  pretty  music-noise. 

"  There  it  is  not  wet,  nor  cold, 
But  all  soft  with  sun — all  gold  : 
There  is  no  night  there,  but  when 
You  feel  very  sleepy,  then 
Tou  can  cuddle  down  quite  deep 
'Tween  big  buttercups,  and  sleep. 

"  Or  to  Jesus  you  can  go 
Where  he  sits  all  day,  you  know, 
On  a  little  daisy  hill, 
In  his  golden  throne,  quite  still. 

"  Tou  can  hold  his  knees,  or  lean 
Up  against  him  on  the  green 
Grass,  and  through  his  long  blue  stuff 
Feel  his  feet  quite  plain  enough  : 
Or  else  you  can  find  a  place 
In  his  lap  and  see  his  face. 

"  But  I  think  the  very  best 
Is  to  lie  upon  his  breast 
Up  against  his  curling  hair, — 
For  it  feels  like  Mother  there. 
Up  to  this  warm  place  there  climb 
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Many  babies  at  a  time  : 
Sleep,  or  listen  to  his  voice 
Making  pretty  music-noise" 

Baby,  baby  !     After  all 

That  which  men  do  heaven  call 

Is  not  very  far  to  seek. 

Drop  again  your  drowsy  cheek 

To  my  heart — Ah  !  do  not  fear, 

Heaven  and  I  are  very  near ! 

M.  M.  JOHNSON. 

THE  HUT  IN  THE  FOREST 

OH  cottage  built  of  pine  logs 
With  heavy  padlocked  door 
And  window  with  the  close  drawn  blind, — 
Who  crouches  in  your  ingle  nook 
The  ruddy  fire  before — 
With  the  wolf  pack  howling  down  the  wind  ? 

The  dark  fir  beside  the  door 

Has  tapped  upon  the  glass, — 
Once  it  tapped  and  twice  it  tapped — 

Will,  anyone  appear  ? 
The  voices  in  the  icy  wind 

Are  silent  as  they  pass — 
The  heavy  snow  is  falling  slow — 

The  wolves  are  drawing  near. 

The  little  smoke  wreaths  reach  the  trees 

And  drift  about  them  slow — 
The  pines  that  stand  so  close  and  tall 

And  black  against  the  snow. 
The  drifting  snow  is  thickening — 

It  settles  flake  by  flake — 
The  howling  of  the  starved  wolf  pack 

Drifts  back  across  the  lake — 
The  spirits  of  the  frozen  North 

Are  peopling  the  air  : — 
The  powdered  fir  tree  taps  the  glass — 

With  delicate,  black  fingers,  taps — 

Is  anybody  there  ? 

JOAN  MELLAND. 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG 

AUTUMN  drops  with  loving  fingers 
Over  Summer's  tomb 
Pall  of  leaves  whose  crimson  lingers 
After  they  are  strewn  : 
As  departing  rays  of  daylight 
Will  the  earth  illume, 
When  the  sun  has  trusted  Nature 
To  the  rising  moon. 

When  the  evening  breezes  quiver 

With  a  sad  refrain  ; 

Spreading  trees  in  sorrow  shiver 

As  their  leaves  are  ta'en. 

Which  in  thousands  swiftly  falling, 

Sparks  of  golden  flame, 

Will  become  the  solemn  offering 

Winter's  god  may  claim. 

Claim  as  symbol  of  accession 

To  his  throne  of  grey  : 

Hold  as  Autumn's  mute  confession 

Of  his  power  and  sway. 

For  though  Winter  takes  from  Autumn 

Golden  leaf  and  spray, 

Autumn  gathers  Summer's  tribute 

Ere  she  pass  away. 

Winter  hides  the  Autumn  glory 

By  a  cloak  of  snow  ; 

Yet  her  days  have  told  their  story, 

For  the  earth  below 

Throbs  with  Nature's  ceaseless  promise. 

Hidden  life-streams  flow 

Through  the  frost-bound  soil,  to  ripen 

In  the  Springtime  glow. 

As  this  cycle  never-ending 

Glorifies  each  year, 

So  in  life,  a  love  transcending 

Every  mortal  fear ; 

Shall  foretell  a  may-time  future  ; 

And  the  wintry  bier 

Be  but  prelude  to  fresh  beauty 

In  a  distant  sphere. 

N.  HARDY  WALLIS. 


LOVE'S  COUNTERFEIT 

IT  is  not  hate, 
For  we  are  heavens  above 
That  wretched  state. 
It  only  is  not  love  ! 
I  grieve 

That  no  tumultuous  passion  in  the  heart 
Will  give  us  leave 
Either  to  cling  or  part. 

There  is  compassion  in  your  punctual  kiss 

Though  mine 

I  know  you  do  not  miss. 

We  make  no  sign 

That  each  the  other's  secret  prys, 

While  to  the  crowd 

A  perjured  jargon  of  stale  passion  lies 

Of  all  the  vows  we  vowed. 

Why,  striving  hard  to  feign 

This  treacherous  loyalty, 

Comes  Love  not  back  again 

To  his  high  royalty  ? 

I  would  we  two,  by  Lethe's  stream, 

Could  lave  lack-lustre  eyes, 

Or  wash  away  this  dead  esteem 

And  memory  disguise. 

It  were  a  fairer  counterfeit 

To  cancel  love's  arrears 

That  we  might  innocently  meet 

In  mists  of  melted  years. 

Then  would  I  pray, 

(So  much,  indeed,  I  care  !) 

O  Love  drive  deep  thy  shaft  to-day 

Or  else  thy  victim  spare  ! 

R.  SCOTT  FRAYN. 


TO  A  MOTHER 

YOU  weep,  you  say,  because  your  son  is  dead, 
And,  being  dead,  you  have  no  will  to  live, 
For  with  his  going  all  your  hopes  are  fled, 
He  was  your  heart  and  all  you  had  to  give. 

Fear  not;  his  soul  but  yearned  for  nobler  things 
Than  earth  can  know  ;  his  mortal  body  shed  ; 
His  soaring  spirit  in  the  dawn  found  wings. 
Believe,  O  Mother,  and  be  comforted. 

He  burst  the  narrow  bonds  of  earth  in  twain, 
Hailed  Death  as  friend  and  met  him  glad  and  gay, 
You  could  not  wish  to  have  him  back  again, 
To  watch  with  dumb  despair  Life's  slow  decay. 

His  fettered  spirit  burst  Life's  prison-bars, 

For  here  we  strive  for,  there  we  reach,  the  stars. 

UNA  MALLESON, 


EVENING 

MY  lady  leant  towards  me  for  a  space 
The  gathering  darkness  deepening  in  her  eyes  ; 
A  mist  curled  round  us,  and  a  lone  owl's  cries 
Made  strange  the  haunted  stillness  of  the  place. 
The  dusk  so  curtained  us,  I  scarce  could  trace 
The  trees  above  which  hid  the  starless  skies, 
For  all  was  dark,  save  that  in  ghostly- wise 
I  glimpsed  the  whiteness  of  my  lady's  face. 

"  On  such  a  night  the  Dead  seem  very  near, 
Yet,  when  they  whisper,  we  can  only  hear 
The  whispering  leaves,  and  pass  unsatisfied, 
And  all  our  longing  will  not  serve  to  break 
The  spell  which  holds  them  from  us."     So  she  spake, 
And  in  the  stillness  turned  from  me  and  sighed. 

FRANCES  M.   BUSS  (17), 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

VERSE 

IT  is  common  knowledge  that  a  metaphor  represents  the  trans- 
ference of  words  from  one  set  of  ideas  to  another.  What,  how- 
ever, brings  the  two  sets  of  ideas  into  conjunction  in  the  first  place  ? 
What  process  causes  the  similarity  between  them  suddenly  to 
become  apparent  ?  Such  questions  suggest  themselves  while 
reading  The  Plainsman  (Milford),  which  affords  an  interesting  study 
in  metaphor  and  simile,  these  forms  of  expression  being  the  mainstay 
of  Mr.  Rhys  Carpenter's  vigorous  work.  In  this  particular  case  the 
analogies  employed  frequently  seem  based  not  on  physical  similarity, 
but  on  resemblance  between  two  spiritual  sensations  produced  by 
otherwise  totally  unlike  objects.  The  opening  verse  of  Brother 
Fulgentius  provides  an  example  : 

"  Through  dusty  shadow  crawled  the  light 
With  groping  horned  eyes,  a  snail 
That  over  shelf  and  wall  of  grey 
Came " 

"  Ho,  grey  sea  !  wrinkle  thy  lips,"  exemplifies  a  form  less  complex 
psychologically.  By  its  simplicity  it  recalls  the  old  heroic  literatures, 
and  endows  Mr.  Carpenter's  style  with  much  vigour.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  metaphor,  somewhat  extravagant  and  suggested, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  by  the  exigencies  of  rhyme,  which  evokes  the 
critic's  sympathy,  but  tends  to  make  occasional  passages  in  The 
Plainsman  unconvincing. 

Mr.  Carpenter  deals  chiefly  with  broad  effects  and,  in  contrast 
to  the  specific  descriptions  characteristic  of  modern  literature,  his 
work  often  shows  the  suggestive  value  of  indefinite  description  : 

"  cold  within  his  winter  lair, 
Dreaming,  the  wild  beast  whines." 

Note  the  impression  produced  by  the  last  three  words.  A  specific 
name  such  as  "  wolf "  or  "  bear  "  would  have  struck  a  far  less 
effective  note.  This  is  a  trivial,  though  certainly  a  subtle,  instance 
of  the  author's  talent  for  the  sensational.  Occasionally,  indeed,  his 
verse,  vivid  and  daring  in  description,  verges  on  the  melodramatic, 
and  suggests  the  criticism,  almost  forgotten  in  the  delight  caused 
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by  a  succession  of  stimulating  analogies,  that  so  highly  seasoned 
with  metaphor  is  each  lyric  as  to  cause  both  author  and  reader  to 
forget  the  emotion  essential  to  poetry. 

In  contrast,  the  three  following  books  are  written  in  comparatively 
unadorned  style,  yet  all,  particularly  Mr.  Arkwright's  'Tween  Cup 
and  Lip  (Allen  and  Unwin),  create  the  true  poetic  atmosphere. 
The  metrical  systems  employed  by  the  last  author  are  interesting 
and  original.  The  matter  expressed  holds  a  wide  appeal,  as  in, 
for  instance,  the  beautiful  pieces,  Micbal  and  Her  Harp  and  Nenia, 
even  if  a  few  lyrics  appear  to  have  been  written  in  a  hurry.  The 
Goal-getter,  a  poem  of  considerable  vigour,  shows  appreciation  for 
that  active  type  of  human  being  which  represents  the  antithesis  of 
the  artistic  temperament.  Such  admiration,  keeping  poetry  in 
touch  with  practical  life,  deepens  while  broadening  the  author's 
outlook. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas  seems  able  to  lead  a  double  life,  of  the  body 
and  of  the  imagination,  and  he  gives  conscious  evidence  of  the 
wings  of  the  spirit  in  his  sympathetic  Poems  (Swarthmore  Press). 
Notwithstanding,  his  work  appeals  primarily  to  the  intellect. 
The  Still  Small  Voice  and  other  cleverly  conceived  lyrics  delight 
the  reader  with  ingenious  climaxes  as  dramatic  as  they  are  un- 
expected. The  effect  of  these  might  be  heightened  by  greater 
conciseness  throughout,  for  Mr.  Thomas  appears  to  take  a  kindly, 
charitable  view  of  all  the  ideas  and  words  that  apply  for  admission 
to  his  poems,  as,  indeed,  he  does  of  life  in  general. 

Last  Verses  (Elkin  Mathews)  reveals  another  poet,  the  late  Mr. 
Percy  Addleshaw,  who  was  content  to  express  pleasing  inspirations 
in  a  simple  and  none  the  less  graceful  manner.  The  preface  gives 
a  delightful  description  of  the  author,  a  man  of  wide  interests,  whose 
high  culture  was  balanced  by  a  rich  sense  of  humour.  He  had  a 
genius  for  making  and,  what  is  more,  keeping  friends ;  and,  to  judge 
only  by  the  one  delightful  letter  from  Mr.  Addleshaw  which  is 
quoted,  they  were  much  to  be  envied.  The  lyrics  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subject,  and  vary  from  reminiscences  of  foreign  travel  to 
reflections  demonstrating  a  sad  foreboding  of  death.  The  efforts 
of  those  who  helped  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  "  P."  in  this  interesting 
little  book  are  justified. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  FOLLY 

It  appears  that  a  Pharaoh  can  be  numbered  among  the  prototypes 
and  heroes  of  a  certain  small  political  sect,  for  whose  idealism  the 
world  seems  as  little  ripe  in  the  twentieth  century  A.D.  as  it  was 
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in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  Akhnaton,  the  inaugurate*  of  an 
ultra-pacifist  policy  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Aton,  the 
benevolent,  all-loving  Sun-God,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Amenhotep  III.  The  episode  chosen  by  Mr.  Grantham  for  his 
play,  The  Wisdom  of  Akhnaton  (Bodley  Head),  is  the  appeal  of 
tributary  Canaan  to  strong  and  prosperous  Egypt  for  assistance 
against  a  Hittite  invasion.  The  Pharaoh,  true  to  his  creed,  lends 
no  sympathetic  ear  to  tales  of  pillaged  towns,  crops  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  murdered  women  and  children.  No  doubt,  he 
declares,  but  that  Canaan  deserves  her  fate.  Why  should  he  en- 
deavour to  prevent  what  is  probably  a  divine  judgment  ?  If  Mr. 
Grantham  likes  to  choose  a  hero  of  this  description,  well  and  good. 
There  are  dramatic  possibilities  in  the  situation,  and  Akhnaton, 
even  if  readers  judge  his  policy  adversely,  should  still,  by  virtue  of 
his  sincerity,  receive  their  sympathy.  This,  however,  is  alienated 
by  the  elaborately  worked-out  argument  that  Egypt  in  declaring  war 
for  the  benefit  of  Canaan  will  finally  fall  a  victim  to  war  for  war's 
sake,  while  in  any  case  her  neighbours  will  certainly  accuse  her  of 
a  desire  for  national  aggrandisement,  which  contentions  surely  show 
the  Pharaoh  to  be  distinctly  deficient  in  moral  courage  and  his  people 
in  moral  strength.  The  play  ends  comfortably  with  paeans  to  Aton, 
the  appeal  for  help  having  been  dismissed.  No  further  reference 
is  made  to  the  hapless  Canaanites,  for  that,  of  course,  would  sadly 
mar  the  artistry  of  the  finish. 

As  regards  technique  the  play  is  written  in  free  verse,  and  the 
characters,  though  they  occasionally  lapse  into  modern  colloquialism, 
speak  with  considerable  rhetorical  force.  The  scenic  effects, 
graphically  described  in  the  stage  directions,  should  prove  particu- 
larly effective. 

SANITY  IN  STYLE 

Sanity  in  style  seems  at  first  sight  perhaps  a  humdrum,  prosaic 
requirement,  yet  it  characterises  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  best 
English  classical  poetry.  It  results  merely  from  an  instinct  for  the 
happy  medium  in  spirit  and  expression,  reason  and  passion. 
Shakespeare  displays  an  almost  god-like  sanity  in  style,  and  Milton 
nearly  equals  him.  Pope,  on  the  contrary,  a  far  less  popular  poet, 
is  over-balanced  with  reason,  and  Swinburne  with  both  passion  and 
expression.  Sanity  in  style  is  hardly  an  outstanding  feature  of 
poetry  to-day.  It  flourishes  with  difficulty  in  an  age  which  hankers 
after  the  extreme  in  expression,  after  fanatical  enthusiasm  and 
cheap  cynicism.  The  necessity  for  describing  war  conditions  and 
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expressing  war  emotions  helped  in  justifying  to  a  doubtful  public 
the  already  well-known  use  of  ultra- realism  and  free  verse,  a  form 
of  literature  which  may  be  said  to  differ  from  poetry  in  possessing  no 
intrinsically  memorable  quality. 

New  times,  it  was  argued,  called  for  new  verse  forms  allowing 
greater  freedom  of  utterance  ;  and  as  regards  realism,  how  could  the 
horrors  of  war  be  described  but  in  repulsive  language  !  Autumn  in 
Flanders,  a  poem  remarkable  for  its  sanity,  which  Lord  GorelJ  has 
included  in  Pilgrimage  (Longmans),  directly  contradicts  both  of 
these  claims,  the  more  forcibly  because  it  is  written  with  considerable 
grace  and  delicacy  of  language  in  one  of  the  most  conventional 
forms  possible,  the  Spenserian  stanza.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say 
further  that  the  poem  has  escaped  taint  from  that  journalistic 
atmosphere,  the  bugbear  of  poets  who  write  on  modern  episodes. 
The  narrative,  interspersed  with  reflective  matter,  proceeds  with 
a  simple  dignity  : 

"  This  is  the  way  by  which  the  legions  passed 
Who  stayed  the  German,  this  the  fast-locked  door 
Through  which  his  mighty  onrush  strove  to  pour 
Twice  to  the  coast ;  " 

while  even  the  most  prosaic  details  of  life  at  the  front  find  poetic 
expression  : 

"  our  minds  grew  wise 
To  hear  the  dot  and  dash  wherein  a  language  lies." 

Doubt,  fear  and  hardship,  all  the  mental  and  physical  ills  of  the 
war,  are  treated  with  a  lofty  courage.  The  Spenserian  stanza, 
perhaps  by  force  of  association,  appears  particularly  suited  to  the 
poem,  for  Lord  Gorell  constantly  emphasises  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
the  struggle  in  which  he  himself  played  an  active  part  : 

"  the  small  voice  spoke 
And  victory  more  sure  than  war  can  know  awoke." 

The  same  spirit  informs  the  dramatic  poems  in  the  collection. 
These  owe  their  poetic  interest  to  the  situation  described,  and  if 
less  picturesque  than  Autumn  in  Flanders,  they  frequently  surpass 
it  in  vigour  and  dignity  of  expression. 

SINCERITY  IN  VERSE 

Edouard  Dujardin,  well  known  in  France  as  a  writer  and  disciple 
of  Mallarme,  recently  asserted  that  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
qualities  in  poetry  is  sincerity  to  oneself.  Most  people  imagine 
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that  they  have  themselves  thought  what  they  say  ;  though  in  reality, 
he  continues,  they  merely  echo  what  others  are  thinking.  Thus 
insincerity  leads  to  the  use  of  cliches.  To  take  a  very  obvious 
example,  nobody  now  who  repeats  the  common  phrase,  "  a  flood  of 
tears,"  sees  with  spontaneous  poetic  insight  any  likeness  between 
tears  and  a  flood.  Yet  the  person  who  first  used  the  phrase  must 
suddenly  have  realised  the  conjunctive  effect  of  those  two  words, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  a  poet.  A  man  can  only  write  convincingly 
of  what  he  has  realised,  either  by  sympathy  or  personal  experience, 
in  his  own  consciousness.  He  cannot  give  complete  expression  to 
a  thought  he  never  thought,  an  emotion  he  never  felt,  a  vision  he 
never  saw. 

The  value  of  M.  Dujardin's  argument  is  only  affected  by  the  fact 
that  many  a  writer  is  thoroughly  sincere  with  himself,  and  yet  cannot 
produce  good  work.  He  perhaps  thinks  his  thoughts,  feels  his 
emotions,  and  sees  his  visions  with  an  intensity  unknown  to  better 
poets.  His  thoughts,  emotions,  visions,  and  the  phrases  in  which 
he  expresses  them,  are  entirely  original  to  him  ;  but  unfortunately, 
though  he  does  not  realise  it,  they  have  long  ago  been  thought, 
felt,  seen  and  written  down  by  other  men.  Poetry  of  this  description 
is  not  unpleasing,  for  we  can  sympathise  with  and  enjoy  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  person  discovering  a  new  world  for  himself,  even  if 
we  have  read  the  records  of  earlier  travellers  in  it.  The  Bells  of  God, 
by  S.  Jackson  (Stockwell),  provides  an  illustration  of  these  last  remarks 
with  its  admiration  for  scenery,  and  its  romantic  appreciation  of 
history  and  historical  names.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  following 
writers  have  personally  realised  the  thoughts  and  emotions  they 
express,  but  the  conception  in  Images,  by  Auriol  Hay  (Blackwell), 
shows  promise.  Mr.  Kitchin  does  not  avoid  mixed  metaphors  in 
Curtains  (Blackwell).  Mr.  Slingsby  Bethell,  who  imbues  some  of 
the  poems  in  The  Red  Dragon  (Blackwell)  with  the  Romany  spirit, 
should  be  able  to  make  his  own  sentiments  more  interesting  than 
his  version  of  George  Borrow' s.  Mr.  Torquil  Argestoile,  having 
relieved  his  soul  of  Love-Lyrics  (Brown,  Edinburgh),  might  next 
cultivate  a  cynical  sense  of  humour.  The  three  last  books  in  this 
class,  A  Wayfarer's  Verses,  by  H.  Orsmond  Anderton  (Cornish, 
Birmingham),  The  Pilgrimage  of  a  Thousand  Tears,  by  Owen  F. 
Grazebrook  (Cornish),  and  Mr.  J.  O.  TunstalPs  Poems  (Cornish), 
are  interesting  as  products  of  the  Birmingham  School  which  con- 
tributed an  excellent  supplement  to  the  May- June  number  of  this 
Review. 

In  Verses  from  Fen  and  Fell  (Cambridge  University  Press)  Mr. 
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Thorneley  seldom  describes  emotions  and  visions,  and  for  the  best 
reason,  which  is  that  he  seldom  has  any.  But  he  thinks  his  own 
thoughts  and  expresses  them  with  considerable  fluency,  vigour  and 
rhetorical  power.  Light,  cynical  verse  shows  him  at  his  best. 
Mr.  Gersholm  Penfold  gives  clever  and  convincing  pictures  of 
Sussex  life  in  The  Three  Hoers  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson).  His  is  more 
than  the  merely  cultivated  mind  waxing  enthusiastic  over  simple 
scenes  and  simple  people.  With  imaginative  insight  he  delves  deep 
into  the  English  rustic  temperament,  and  appreciates  its  stolid  sense 
of  merriment,  its  equally  stolid  lack  of  sentiment,  and  its  philosophical 
outlook. 

PHILIPPA  HOLE. 


PREMIUM  AWARDS  &f  CRITICISM 

"  T)AD  poetry  has  its  geniuses  like  good  poetry."  With  this 
11  startling  dictum  begins  an  exceedingly  interesting  essay  that 
must  be  recommended  to  Premium  Award  competitors,  who  might 
find  great  help  therein.  The  essay  is  to  be  found  in  Volume  I.  of 
Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association  (Clarendon 
Press),  and  is  entitled  "Some  Suggestions  about  Bad  Poetry,"  by 
Edith  Sichel. 

The  experience  gained  by  perusal  of  the  poems  submitted  this 
time  has  convinced  the  Premium  Editor  of  the  truth  of  every  word 
of  this  essay — and  particularly  of  the  following  assertion  :  "  Good 
poetry  is  neither  vague  nor  sentimental ;  bad  poetry  is  both.  And 
what  is  sentimentality  but  the  professional  language  of  emotion  without 
emotion  to  inspire  it  ?  "  It  would  be  well  for  all  minor  poets  to 
ponder  this — and  then  read  the  whole  essay.  It  will  be  salutary. 

The  Premium  poems  this  month  are  almost  equal  in  quality. 
Two  pounds  are  divided  between  Helen  Mitcham  for  her  Lines 
which,  though  among  the  best  of  this  collection,  do  not  quite  reach 
the  standard  of  some  of  her  previous  entries — and  William  A.  G. 
Kemp  for  A  Passing.  The  remaining  £i  is  shared  by  Gladys  Yates 
and  Joan  Melland  for  their  poems  Since  God  is  Pleased  and  The  Hut 
in  the  Forest  respectively.  The  work  of  Louis  Fiennes,  Ethel  M. 
Ward,  Una  Malleson,  Mary  Sheldon  and  A.  M.  Christie  is  worthy 
of  commendation. 
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G.A.C.  :  The  construction  in  the  first  stanza  of  Water  of  Life  is 
elliptical,  and  consequently  not  perfectly  clear.  You  are  at  your 
best  in  humorous  verse,  like  the  sonnet  Mary,  a  merry  little  poem 
in  which  style  and  expression  are  in  accord.  Do  not  fulfil  exigencies 
of  rhyme  at  the  expense  of  naturalness — e.g.,  "  Not  a  word  was 
theirs." 

MONK  :  Death  is  a  theme  demanding  delicacy  of  touch  and 
artistic  restraint.  Baby  has  fallen  short  of  success  through  the 
sentimentality  that  pervades  it,  and  Might-Have-Be  en  just  escapes 
a  like  criticism  through  parts  of  it  which  may  be  called  poetry. 
"  Twittering  clay "  is  a  strange  expression.  The  last  stanza  is 
quite  good,  though  marred  by  the  artificiality  in  the  last  line. 

CLOVELLY  :  The  poem  is  mediocre,  containing  nothing  deep  or 
outstanding. 

RAGGED  ROBIN  :  There  are  traces  of  an  inexperienced  hand  about 
your  work  :  the  easy  colloquialism  of  Judge  Not  does  not  run 
smoothly.  But  there  is  a  redeeming  earnestness  in  the  poems ;  The 
Birth  of  Hope  is  more  restrained  and  approaches  a  little  nearer  to 
poetry.  Beware  of  a  large  number  of  syllables  :  "  so  "  in  line  4  is 
superfluous  and  detracts  from  the  melody.  The  sense  of  line  6 
seems  to  require  "  responding  "  instead  of  "  responsive." 

Lx.-CoL.  :  A  pleasant  poem,  well-written,  but  boasting  no  great 
appeal  or  distinctiveness. 

F.H.S.  :  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  quality  between  the  two 
entries.  The  Spirit  of  France  is  crude,  unintentionally  irregular 
and  incorrect  in  metre — altogether  poor  stuff, — while  the  Flying  Song 
is  infinitely  better^  quite  good  in  comparison,  expressing  the  joyous 
motion  of  flight. 

MARY  :  Eerie  Lanes  is  effective  and  prettily  told.  Living  Art 
contains  material  for  a  good  poem,  but  the  expression  needs  some 
refining.  There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  lines  3  and  4  of  verse  2. 

TWILIGHT  :  There  is  charm  about  your  poems  in  spite  of  their 
artificiality.  Caskets  of  Poesy  is  more  suited  to  a  circumscribed 
form  than  the  Four  Gospels,  though  both  poems  are  lacking,  to  some 
extent,  in  spontaneity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  some  of  your 
work  in  a  simpler  form. — Answer  to  Query  :  One  long  poem  (not 
more  than  80  lines)  may  be  sent  instead  of  two  shorter  ones. 

BJ.  :  A  Panic  is  quaintly  humorous,  with  a  certain  individuality. 
The  other  poem  is  simple  and  direct,  but  hardly  distinctive. 

CRESSIDA  :  Your  attempt  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
suspense  has  met  with  no  small  measure  of  success.  Compare  The 
Listeners,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  The  scheme  of  rhyme  shows 
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originality  in  its  elasticity.  The  idea  of  The  Swallow  is  fresh,  and 
the jDoem  is  graceful  and  facile. 

EDITH  MAY  :  Deep  feeling  is  revealed  in  Soul-Love ',  which  is  yet 
spoilt  by, the  sing-song  rhythm  and  conventionality  of  phrase — e.g., 
"  at  long  last,"  "  glorious  dawn."  Loneliness  is  more  musical. 

CHARLOTTE  :  Your  observation  of  Nature  makes  Wilmcote  Common 
a  pleasing  poem,  but  the  choice  of  metre  is  unfortunate  ;  one  feels 
the  need  of  rhyme,  proving  that  the  blank  verse  is  hardly  a  success. 
War-Blind  is  more  creditable,  and  well-constructed. 

CUCHULAIN  :  The  Death  of  Hope  is  a  little  crude,  but — especially 
in  lines  4  to  8 — has  the  virtue  of  being  un-ordinary.  The  Lost  World 
is  of  more  finished  workmanship,  and  has  a  charm  produced  by  the 
melody  of  words. 

M.P.  :  Both  poems  reveal  a  poetic  temperament  and  a  certain 
poetic  intuition,  resulting  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  blue  winds."  The 
light  lyrical  style  of  Fantasy  is  more  suited  to  you  than  that  of 
Fulfilment,  which  is  not  so  good  as  a  whole,  but  contains  pleasing 
phrases.  Beware  of  verbosity. 

HARK  SON  :  Speech  of  the  English  cannot  be  called  poetry.  It  is 
an  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  a  theme  offering  scope  for  an  inspiring 
poem.  "  Roseate  dawn  "  is  not  really  poetical,  neither  is  the  last  line 
of  the  second  stanza. 

IVORIE  :  Your  work  is  conventional,  though  skilful.  The  Sapphire 
Cloud  is  not  very  convincing.  You  have  a  facile  pen,  which  it  is  a 
pity  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  sentimental  and  commonplace. 

W.W.  :  Both  poems  are  prosy,  even  bombastic.  Such  subjects 
as  the  Wireless  Operator  are  better  not  treated  at  all  than  indifferently 
well. 

JACQUELINE  :  The  fault  of  your  entry  is  its  too  great  length. 
What  you  have  said  might  have  been  compressed  into  fewer  lines 
and  been  more  effective.  As  it  is,  parts  of  the  poem  have  little 
meaning.  The  verse  is  smoothly-flowing,  but  one  phrase — "  God, 
let  or  her  or  me  die  " — is  clumsy. 

J.A.H. :  A  Lament  is  sentimental,  and  The  Spirit  of  Youth  lacks 
care  in  composition.  Its  conception  seems  untidy,  with  the  result 
that  the  expression  becomes  incoherent. 

G.H.  :  The  opening  four  lines  of  the  poem  are  good,  but  this 
standard  is  not,  unfortunately,  maintained  throughout. 

DEIRDRE  :  Attempts  at  Old  English  versification  should  at  least 
be  correct.  You  have  overlooked  the  essential  of  this  metre, 
namely,  the  alliteration.  The  stressed  words  in  each  half-line 
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should  alliterate,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Piers  Plowman  : — 

"  With  his  meek  mouth  he  prayed  for  mercy, 

For  pity  on  the  people  that  pained  him  to  his  death." 

Your  rhymed  couplet  at  the  end  strikes  a  false  note  !  Slight 
incoherencies  in  the  other  poem  are  redeemed  by  musical  lines. 

BERYL  :  Since  God  is  Pleased  is  good — wistfully  poetical  in 
expression  as  in  its  conception.  But  remember  that  lines  such  as 
"  Of  Love  and  ecstasy  supreme  "  do  not  enhance  the  beauty  of 
your  composition  or  add  to  its  meaning.  The  Eternal  Rose  possesses 
a  similar  delicate  fragrance. 

V.J.M.  :  Try  always  to  produce  a  pictorial  effect  by  impression 
rather  than  by  bare,  analytic  statement — especially  when  the  state- 
ment is  not  only  bare  but  commonplace — e.g.,  "  The  sun  is  sinking 
in  the  golden  west."  You  can  do  better  than  this,  as  you  show  in 
lines  2  and  3  of  the  third  stanza.  My  Garden  is  less  commonplace, 
and  has  more  individuality. 

DIORA  :  Wood  Love  is  a  pleasant  idyll ;  both  poems  are  original 
in  idea — more  in  idea  than  in  expression. 

INDA  WOOD  :  The  longer  poem  is  artificial  and  stilted,  and  does 
not  ring  so  true  as  /  Did  not  Know. 

EUGENE  DREWE  :  A  poem  of  decided  merit,  stanzas  2  and  3 
reaching  quite  a  high  standard  of  poetry.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, Richard  Middleton's  grave  is  still  in  Belgium. 

C.I.  :  The  idea. is  interesting,  even  novel,  but  the  expression  is 
not  good  :  there  are  lapses  as  in  line  4  of  the  first  stanza,  and  flaws 
in  the  metre  as  in  line  4  of  the  second. 

DANDYLION  :  February  Fill-the-Dyke  is  a  quaint  fancy,  attractively 
composed.  In  the  Garden  gives  an  impression  of  incompleteness 
that  is  unsatisfactory. 

M.F.P. :  Though  carefully  written,  the  poem  seems  to  lack  both 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  has  little  appeal. 

LISBETH  :  Not  all  through  does  Colour  produce  the  desired  effect. 
It  is  successful  in  the  lines  : 

"  Dove- white  camelias  gleaming  thro' 
The  sombre  leaves  of  orange  groves." 

Colour  is  generally  best  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  some  other 
thing  of  the  colour  in  question  or  to  some  attribute  of  that  colour. 
The  other  poem  is  pleasantly  readable. 

SEEKER  :   Badgen  Hill  begins  well,  the  first  six  lines  being  really 
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good.  The  rest  shows  dramatic  force  but  suffers  from  incoherence. 
In  line  18  "  and  "  is  superfluous  to  the  metre,  but  on  the  whole 
the  metre  is  better  managed  than  the  irregularity  of  Remembrance. 

OLWEN  :  A  Petition  is  somewhat  childish,  especially  in  the  metre 
of  the  last  line.  The  style  and  theme  of  both  poems  are  attractive, 
and  in  The  Call  there  is  a  good  musical  verse,  beginning  "  To  the 
cool  and  lonely  river." 

H.T.C.I.  :  Your  narrative  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  the 
moralising  element  is  not  obtrusive. 

GAWK  :  Your  poems,  musical  in  tone,  have  also  that  visionary 
quality  that  belongs  to  good  poetry.  A  Passing  is  one  of  the  best 
poems  submitted  this  month. 

Jow  :  You  have  a  faculty  for  writing,  and  a  vocabulary  which 
you  know  how  to  use.  The  quaintness  of  A  Memory  gives  it  its 
attractiveness  ;  it  is  more  finished  than  Affinity^  which  tends  to 
become  obscure  in  parts. 

DIONE  :  The  lines  submitted  are  clearly  from  the  hand  of  a  poet. 
They  have  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of  one  who  has  understood  the 
world  and  human  nature,  but  whose  eyes  are  open  always  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  world  of  the  poet.  The  words  flow  smoothly  and 
musically  from  the  pen,  and  there  are  no  superfluities — only  artistry 
of  a  high  order.  But  it  gives  the  impression  of  poverty  of  invention 
to  give  such  a  poem  the  title  (?)  of  Lines. 

BYDAND  :  The  technique  is  fairly  good,  the  last  two  verses  being 
the  best.  "  Spry  "  is  somewhat  out  of  place  !  In  answer  to  your 
query,  Let  Not  Love  Grow  Old  is  a  better  title  than  the  original  one. 
The  Ghost  is  less  successful. 

B.C.  :  There  is  some  individuality  in  The  Moon,  but  it  cannot 
be  called  poetical.  In  Lament  on  Leaving  Home  the  language,  which 
should  be  of  the  simplest,  is,  except  in  verses  I,  2,  7,  far  too  high- 
flown  for  the  subject. 

H.S.  :  The  description  of  the  old  countryman  is  clever,  but 
"  lemon-coloured  sky  "  is  hardly  felicitous.  The  Naked  Soul  is  a 
strange  idea,  and  the  poem  is  valuable  for  its  originality. 

"  the  dark  sky 
That  stares  in  silence  " 
is  a  bold,  well-chosen  phrase. 

F.J.C. :  The  sonnet  is  verbose  and  bombastic,  except  for  the 
happy  glimpse  we  are  allowed  of  "  silver-tressed  angels."  The 
Happy  Vagabond  is  a  genuine  poem,  breathing  joyousness,  and  is 
expressed  with  ease.  The  last  verse  seems  to  spoil  the  effect  and 
might  be  omitted. 
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